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HON. FINLY H. GRAY, OF INDIANA 
(August 17, 1912) 


I am opposed to an appropriation for two battle- 
ships. I am opposed to an appropriation for one bat- 
tleship. I am opposed to any appropriation for battle- 
ships. If we are to take our place among the nations 
of the world as first standing for peace and against 
war, then we should declare our position by an appro- 
priation for peace and not for battleships. [Ap- 
plause.] But if we must appropriate for one battle- 
ship to appease the insatiable demands of the militarism 
of to-day, let us save at least the principle of the cause 
of meditation and appropriate as much to promote 
peace as we appropriate to build battleships. [Ap- 
plause. | 

But this appropriation for warships will not make 
us stronger to cope with the nations of the world. It 
will only prompt like appropriations by other nations. 
If we increase our navy to-day, England will increase 
her warships to-morrow, and then in turn France will 
excel England and Germany will outrival France. 
And then we must build again to keep pace with this 
mad rivalry in arms and armament. [Applause.] The 
grounds which are urged to-day to increase our navy, 
can and will be urged again and again. Must this 
drain upon the nations still go on to exhaust all human 
resources and prostrate the civilization of the world? 
[ Applause. ] 

This appropriation will not only burden the people 
of our own land, but it will be caught up in the spirit 
of war and military rivalry by all nations to be multi- 
plied and weighed upon all the people of the world. 
It will wrest food from the hungry, clothing from the 
half-clad and the naked, fuel from the cold and the 
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shivering, and shelter from the homeless and un- 
housed. 

These warships, if built, will fill the world with 
blood, anguish, and devastation if they are used, and 
their cost will bring want and destitution to the human 
race, whether they are used or not used. 

But they tell us our commercial interests are de- 
manding an increased navy. I answer that this comes 
from a commercialism built upon trade in warships, 
warship supplies, and the instruments of human slaugh- 
ter—a commercialism which seeks to open markets by 
force and to hold them by intimidation ; a commercial- 
ism which would exchange both human blood and pub- 
lic treasure for private profit; a commercialism which 
is to-day calling upon this nation to enforce conscience- 
less agreements made in the course of foreign invest- 
ments and insisting upon war and bloodshed for sordid 
gain; a commercialism which would coin human life- 
blood, and quivering flesh into stocks and bonds and 
hoarded money; a commercialism which would pros- 
trate all the charities of the world to gain an advantage 
in trade or to secure an increase in markets. 

I am opposed to the domination of such a commer- 
cialism in the affairs of this nation. I am opposed 
to the policy of peace by intimidation. I am opposed 
to this nation entering upon a rival contest with the 
powers of the world in the vain and inglorious effort 
to excel in the instruments of war and human slaugh- 
ter. I am opposed to draining the resources of this 
great nation and dwarfing our institutions of charity 
and peace to bind upon our civilization the burdens of 
a barbarous age. I am opposed to this declaration by 
our government, in disregard of mediation and the 
great peace movement of the world, that we are still 
relying upon force as the arbiter of justice and holding 
to the standard that might makes right. 

The strength of this nation to maintain domestic 
peace and to preserve order within does not rest with 
a standing army, but it rests with the patriotism of our 
people, with their devotion to our institutions, and with 
our guaranty of human rights and the equality of all 
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men before the law. We can so ignore and disregard 
the principles of equality, justice, and right that all 
the armies we could train could not suppress revolt. 
Or we can so deal with our people and so assure them 
of equal and exact justice, of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, that peace and order can be 
maintained without a single soldier. 

And our security abroad and our prestige among the 
nations of the world does not depend on warships nor 
upon naval display or intimidation, but upon a policy 
of equity and justice toward all nations—the small as 
well as the great, the weak as well as the strong, the 
defenseless as well as the powerful, the ignorant and 
beclouded as well as the civilized and enlightened. We 
can pursue such an unjust policy toward other nations, 
so alienating their support and engendering hostility, 
that all the warships we could build would not protect 
our shores from invasion, Or we can pursue such a 
just and equitable course toward our sister nations, 
so binding to us friends and allies, that all the navies 
which could be sent against us could not prevail over 
our own and our allied forces. 

The mission of this nation is not that of conquest, 
but to promote liberty and the self-government of 
man. To-day only a policy of subjugation and the 
holding of dependencies abroad calls for an excessive 
navy. The principles of free institutions not only for- 
bids this policy, but self-government can be better 
taught by example than by force and intimidation. We 
cannot teach freedom by involuntary rule. We cannot 
teach liberty by a restriction of human rights, which 
we claim as inviolate to enjoy ourselves. We cannot 
teach self-government while denying the principle of 
the “consent of the governed.” Let us be faithful to 
our mission and renounce the policy of war and con- 
quest, and in its stead hold up our beacon light as an 
example and a guidance for the world to follow. 

The annual expenditures of the United States for 
the army and navy is, in round numbers, $300,000,000. 
To comprehend the magnitude of this vast sum and 
the appalling waste and loss to the people which it 
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represents, it is only necessary to consider some of the 
services it would give if diverted from the channels of 
militarism and employed in the arts of peace and civil 
life. 

If available for education, it would give $10,000,000 
to establish and maintain a great national university 
three times as great as our largest university. 

It would give $48,000,000 to establish a new uni- 
versity in each State supported annually by a million 
dollars each. 

It would give $96,000,000 to establish 100 new pub- 
lic high schools for each of the States supported an- 
nually by $20,000 each. 

It would give $24,000,000 to establish five new nor- 
mal schools for each of the States supported annually 
by $100,000 each. 

It would give $24,000,000 to establish five new tech- 
nological schools for each of the States supported an- 
nually by $100,000 each. 

It would give $21,000,000 to establish 30 new agri- 
cultural schools for each of the States supported an- 
nually by $15,000 each. 

It would give $48,000,000 to the common-school 
fund, or $1,000,000 annually to the school fund of each 
of the States. 

It would give $10,000,000 with which to purchase 
textbooks for all pupils in all schools, public and pri- 
vate, in all the States of the Union. 

And it would give a quarter of a million dollars to 
each of the States annually for public libraries. 

The annual cost to maintain the military of the 
world is more than $2,250,000,000, a sum which be- 
wilders the human mind and defies comprehension. 
And the waste in war in property alone is incalculable, 
while the value of the human life sacrificed is without 
attempt at measure. 

The awful waste and expenditure of war would feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, shelter the homeless, and 
educate and civilize the barbarous and beclouded na- 
tions of all the world. 

We are appalled at the recitals of history, recount- 
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ing the horrors of ancient wars, the long catalogue of 
barbarous atrocities, the battlefields running red with 
blood, the wounded, the mangled, and the slain; the . 
cries, the wails, and the moans of the dying, hushed 
by the tread of sweeping cavalry pressing hard upon 
the vanquished in retreat; the slaughter of the cap- 
tured, and the anguish in the homes of the thousands ' 
dead—yet all this will be mild tempered and merciful 
as compared with the future, if wars shall now con- 
tinue among the nations of the earth. With aeroplanes 
from altitudes of miles dropping bombs and explosives 
into cities, armies, and fleets ; with concealed mines ex- 
ploded by electricity ; with ponderous guns of modern 
construction hurling death from distant fleets and en- 
trenchments, and with instruments of death and de- 
struction in course of invention and yet to be perfected 
and brought into action in the future—a declaration 
of war between formidable nations would drench the 
earth in blood, and make the land and sea a crowded 
sepulchre of the dead. The first engagement would 
sweep the earth with a shower of steel and a billow of 
fire, leaving in the wake of destruction not a vestige of 
a living thing that breathes. 

It is time to pause to consider the multiplied horrors 
of modern warfare. It is time to call a halt to the 
training of armies and the building of navies. It is time 
‘for mediation and a great peace movement of the 
world. And I want the Stars and Stripes to lead the 
way for the dove of peace around the earth, declaring 
to all the nations the diplomacy of good will and arbi- 
tration. 
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HON. JAMES R. MANN, OF ILLINOIS 


(August 20, 1912) 


Mr. Speaker, we have been entertained in a small 
degree, but not to the limit that I had hoped, this 
morning by the Democratic side of the House upon the 
battleship proposition, and although I heard one gen- 
tleman use the term “ false” nearly forty times in the 
course of a speech, he received no rise from it. For an 
entire session of Congress we have been told repeatedly 
that the Democratic Members of the House would per- 
mit no new battleships to be provided for, and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Sutzer] 
fulminated for a while in the press every day with a 
long interview credited to him, telling how we were 
going to skin the Democratic side and rise superior to 
partisanship and provide the two battleships. And 
other gentlemen on the Democratic side were insist- 
ing that if we had no public buildings then we should 
have no battleships; that if we should use money for 
battleships, we must use money for public buildings, 
Then also we were told that in the end they might 
agree to one new battleship, which would be more pow- 
erful and destructive than any ship yet proposed in 
the world. But when we come to brass tacks we pro- 
vide for one new battleship of the same old type at the 
same old cost. Those who insisted that they would 
never yield short of two battleships, those who in- 
sisted that they would never yield to any battleship, 
those who insisted that if they had any battleship it 
should be more powerful than any yet constructed, all 
smilingly take their medicine, and the public-building 
bill remains to be divided up at the next session after 
the election. 

But I notice that while we do not get two new bat- 
tleships, yet the lobby which has been around Congress 
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for many years in reference to the submarine torpedo 
boats will not go away disappointed this year. The 
House provided for four submarine torpedo boats, to 
cost $2,240,000. The Senate doubled the amount and 
made it eight, to cost $4,480,000; and without a word 
of discussion in the House, without the expression of a 
syllable of language, the torpedo submarine lobby gets 
away with the eight torpedo boats, much to my sur- 
prise. Many times these propositions have come to us 
before, but I think this is the first time that the House 
has agreed to the highest number of these submarines 
asked for. And they are to be located, four at the 
mouth of the Mississippi River, four for the Pacific 
coast, not because they are needed at those points, but 
because having them at those points will add to the 
influence of the submarine lobby next year and in years 
hereafter. 











HON. WILLIAM KENT, OF CALIFORNIA 
(August 19, 1912) 


Mr. SPEAKER: A battleship, as its name would im- 
ply, is an instrument to extend man’s efficiency as a 
fighting animal, just as are brass knuckles. 

Now, people fight from various causes, one of which 
is because they like to fight. This primordial instinct 
has been largely eliminated from the surface of our 
civilization. Our reason revolts against it; and in this 
respect, at least, mankind can show an advance. 

Another reason for fighting is that of self-defense; 
but this self-defense implies that somewhere there are 
able-bodied persons who, without justification, would 
infringe on the rights of others, and this by violent 
methods. The law has stepped in and, through organ- 
ized society, has endeavored to prevent this cause of 
physical contention. 

Other reasons for fighting are found in cowardice 
which invites attack, and, again, in that sort of intox- 
ication that finds expression in braggart boasting and 
in the petty nagging that goes with lack of human 
kindliness. 

And, finally, in that species of falsehood that fails 
to recognize the sanctity of a promise or a contract. 

I shall vote for two battleships as a reluctant con- 
fession of the impropriety of our position as a nation, 
and as a further confession of our lack of the ordi- 
nary good manners that are necessary to secure peace. 
Would that our contribution might go into an interna- 
tional pool to provide an international police force and 
not be an added burden upon us and upon our neigh- 
bors who, in racing for naval supremacy are starving 
their people and destroying the possibility of the growth 
of the ideal of peace. 
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First of all, as a cause of offense, we have estab- 
j 6 lished the Monroe doctrine which, in the language of 

Secretary of State Olney, holds that “ We are su- 

preme on the American continent; our fiat is law.” 

This doctrine renders us responsible for all the mis- 

| deeds of all the governmerits that may be described as 
incompetent, misgoverned, and impossible that infest 
| the continent and the islands adjacent thereto. 

President Diaz, having been asked why Mexico did 
not possess a navy, shrewdly replied that the United 4 

States “ of the North” kept one for Mexico’s especial 

benefit. 

The Monroe doctrine was doubtless of value at the 

time when we, as a weaker nation, might have feared 

| absorption by some great European power. Then it 
was a defensive and not an offensive measure. That 
danger has long passed and with it the excuse of all 

others to police the American continent. 

It has not been enough for us to assert this conti- 
nental doctrine, but inadvertently we found ourselves 
mixed in the interminable Eastern struggle by our cap- 
ture of the Philippines, so that now we are not only 

: “supreme on the American continent,” but take our 
pro rata share of supremacy in Asia—that is, if our 
own words are to believed. 

As a continental power we have nothing to fear, 
but as “a world power,” whatever that may mean— 
indulging in cocoanut trees, mangoes, bubonic plague, 
and dependencies—we certainly are not completely 
armored as we would be if we stayed at home and 
reasonably managed our own affairs. A sensible turtle 
does not extend beyond its shell. 

We have entered into solemn contracts with other 
nations, sometimes in treaties, and, at other times, 
conventions. It is more than probable that we have 
overdone the treaty-making occupation, but having 
entered into such treaties, we are bound to keep them 
-\ until such time as either, by mutual agreement, they 

y » may be dissolved, or at least until such time as we may 
¥ ‘with courtesy request their abandonment, leaving to 
The Hague tribunal justification for our act. 
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But that is not the way our modern American states- 
manship is conducted. We had a treaty with Russia 
which was absolutely untenable in its nature—unten- 
able to both sides. With all courtesy, we could have 
jointly abandoned stipulations which neither party 
could uphold. But in both Houses of Congress, for 
political reasons, we indulged in tirades against a 
friendly nation of such nature as might well have 
been provocative of war. Gentlemen who have dif- 
ferences of opinion which they desire to settle do not 
begin their negotiations with the language of a black- 
guard, nor can nations enter upon the delicate matter 
of diplomatic differences with bluster and bad lan- 
guage. 

In the case of tolls through the Panama Canal, there 
was much discussion in both Houses as to the meaning 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which emphatically de- 
clares that— 


The canal shall be free and open to the vessels 
of commerce and of war of all nations observing these 
rules on terms of entire equality, so that there shall be 
no discrimination against any such nation or its citi- 
zens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charge 
of traffic or otherwise. 


It seems to me that the argument against construing 
this clause as affecting ourselves was plain sophistry. 
It was bad enough, from my point of view, even to 
make such argument, but back and forth through this 
argument there ran a still more discordant note which 
might well lead our English friends to believe us a 
nation easily willing to disregard the sacred nature of 
a promise, if such promise in any way interferes with 
our immediate objects. 

The plain question of good faith and of justice was 
submerged under a torrent of jingoism and obscured 
in the waving of flags. 

After years of struggle and careful negotiation, our 
State Department had arrived at a convention with 
other powers whereby pelagic sealing might be pre- 
vented. While I am thoroughly convinced that the 
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arrangement contemplated was for the best interests 
of all concerned, and especially of the seal herd, even 
granting as open to discussion, there was no excuse 
for the heedless manner in which we kicked over all 
mutual understandings and virtually proposed to domi- 
nate the sea. 

Whatever criticisms may be urged against President 
Taft and his peace treaties, which, in the eyes of 
many persons, would have gone so far as to be the 
cause of strife rather than of tranquillity, this certainly 
must be said, that in the face of pressure of all sorts 
and of almost unbearable complications he refrained 
from war with Mexico and showed himself a friend of 
peace. 

In this connection, I would insert a letter sent to him 
in April, 1911: 


THE PRESIDENT, WHITE HOUSE. 


Dear Mr. Tart: As one interested in Mexican in- 
vestments, I wish to commend in the highest terms 
your policy of noninterference. Every American dol- 
lar and every American life in Mexico is there subject 
to the risk of the possessor. If I would not myself go 
to Mexico to risk my life in defense of my property 
interests I would be no less than a murderer to ask 
that the men in our army should assume such a risk. 

Yours truly, 


WILLIAM KENT. 


Far rather than vote for additional battleships I 
would vote, if such a matter were possible, for neu- 
tralization of the Philippine Islands, with a definite 
promise of self-government to them within a short 
time; for the abandonment of such portion of the 
Monroe doctrine as is not essential to our own self- 
defense, and for the elimination from our public life 
of a spirit of reckless jingoism that masquerades as 
patriotism, but which, by the encouragement of mili- 
tary armament, is working the greatest harm to our 
peace and welfare. 
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The statesman who insults a foreign nation is not, 
as he may suppose himself, the fourteenth stripe and 
the forty-ninth star in our flag, but is a public nui- 
sance. He should be given special license to shoot 
himself if he so desires, rather than to bring about a 
state of affairs where those guiltless of offense may be 
compelled to act as targets. 

Braggadocio, bluster, and battleships, world power, 
and du Pont powder, protection, commercial reprisals, 
and subsidies, these blend in fortifying privilege, in 
creating a need for pensions, in wasting the treasure 
of the people. The combination is too strong, Mr. 
Speaker. Possessing such luxuries as Philippines, doc- 
trines, and bad manners, we need the ships. 
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